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Horse-Dentist—‘* By 


Suppose—if possible—that a notice appeared to 
the effect that ‘‘ Mr. Tompkins has been appointed by 
royal warrant Bone-setter to His Majesty.” What 
would the medical profession say or do? We opine 
that the profession would suffer a strain upon its 
loyalty that would almost reach the breaking point. 
But such an appointment would be no whit less out- 
rageous than that of a “‘ horse-dentist.” To become 
a veterinary surgeon a man must study four years 
and pass examinations. He is then admitted to a 
Body incorporated by Royal Charter who have certain 
privileges and duties laid down for their guidance 
and protection. 

We do not claim for this body that every member 
must be a man of high intelligence, or that all know- 
ledge of equine disease must be confined to the 
individuals who possess a veterinary diploma. But 
we do claim that there is no branch of equine patho- 
logy or physiology that is not better understood by 
some of its members than by anyone outside. 
“ Horse-dentistry ’’ cannot be separated from veteri- 
nary surgery, and for the Highest Personage in the 
land to ignore veterinary surgeons and select a 
trainer of horses to look after equine teeth is a gross 
insult to a body holding a Royal Charter. 

Of course the King knows nothing of this, and the 
veterinary profession cannot afford to be flouted by stable 
officials who are dragging His Majesty’s royal warrant in 
the mud. If this move is allowed to pass in silence we 
shall soon have “ Horse-foot-specialist” and ‘“ Equine 
Obstetrist ” to His Majesty. We must move at unce, and 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. must be looked to to protest 
in the mght quarter against the impudence and nepotism 
which has placed a public stigma upon the veterinary 
profession, 

he quackery which depends upon “lampas” and the 
removal of shells of temporary molars for its existence is 
too ridiculous to find support in the highest circles in the 
h century. But even the most absurd quackery will 
flourish if fostered by “ Royal Warrant” and no one will 
move in the matter—though many may smile—unless the 
Council of the R.C.V.S. do their duty. 
he King’s stablemen are not almighty, and if a re- 
spectful application to the right officials is not met with 
ress we must secure the assistance of as many Mem- 
ts of Parliament as possible so that the question may 
ralsed in the House of Parliament next session. We 
ave no desire to make mountains of mole-hills, but the 
wi publicity of Parliament is still too strong for 
Fae dirty jobbery as dares to put guackery officially in 
thet of professional skill. The sooner action is taken 
as a tet) a8 very few months of possession is accepted 
4 sort of vested interest which must not be disturbed. 
he objection should be first preferred directly, and if 
Successful we must use the great organ of the British 


SCOUR IN YOUNG ANIMALS. 


The following is from The Veterinarian, 1888, 
Vol. XI, p. 613. 


** Violent Diarrhea, with Injlammation of the Um- 
bilicus :—During this year there has frequently ap- 
peared among calves and foals, a violent, and, to all 
appearances, an inflammatory diarrhea, which, if 
not suppressed in time, destroyed them. In the post- 
mortem examination of these animals, the essential 


difference observable was always an inflamed state 


of the umbilical artery from the navel to the bladder. 
The parietes of the bladder were very much thickened 
and softened, and a collection of matter was found 
under its peritoneal covering. The only specific and 
sure medicine to be given to young calves and foals, 
affected by the disease, is the kali sulphuratum (sul- 
phurated potash or liver of sulphr), of which half- 
a-teaspoonful at a time may be administered.” 


From this it will be seen that scour, connected 
with omphalitis, was recognised in 18388. 


A BRAIN CASE. 


Subject—Young bay gelding, in good condition, 
had been working in a fire engine. 
Previous History.—Healthy, with exception of a 


mild attack of hemoglobinuria on 15th June last. | 


History.—Brought into Infirmary on evening of 
July 25th as being “ sick.” 

The next day at 10 a.m. colicky pains were noticed 
by attendant. On examination a hard, fairly well 
defined roundish swelling wasnoticed behind the base 
of right ear—this swelling being slightly tender, in 
the middle of which was a punctured wound about 
1 inch in diameter with dry yellow margin. Temp. 
101°5°, bowels constipated, respiration about normal. 
Attendant described urine as about of usual colour at 
first but darker towards finish of act of micturition 
and passed in small quantities and frequently. 

A few hours later well marked brain symptoms set 
in, the patient wandering round the box in a delir- 
ious condition, appearing quite blind, and knocking 
his head against the wall until the eyelids became so 
swollen as to almost close the eyes. When tied up 
across the box on the pillar reins he tried to walk 
forward into the head collar to such an extent that 
he pressed the muzzle against the lower border of the 
neck and produced dyspnoea. He also made occas- 
ional rushes forward into the head-collar, would then 
fall backwards on to the haunches, but get up again 
fairly easily. When let loose he again roamed round 
the box Geliriously without taking notice of anyone, 
and banged his head against the wall at every turn. 
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Appetite nil. Drank small quantities of water. Be- 
came quieter in a few hours and tried to eat a little 
green rood, but powers of mastication and deglutition 
appeared partly lost and so he let most of the half 
chewed food drop out of the mouth again. 

Diagnosis.—Meningitis from an injury behind right 
ear. Infection probably taking place through the ear. 

Treatment.—Pot. brom. in drinking water, cooling 
lotions to head, absolute quiet, and a dose of aloes. 

July 27th.—Temp. 102-8, patient appears about 
thesame. Swelling behind ear now extends back- 
wards over poll, between both ears and over forehead, 
more painful, and fluctuation detected in it. Treat- 
ment continued. 

July 28th.—Temp. about the same, swelling larger, 
fluctuation well marked, aloes operating well, appetite 
nil. Patient stands very nearly all day and takes 
notice of nothing ; keeps head turned towards off-side 
and is still delirious. Opened swelling on both sides 
(over each temporal muscle) giving exit to watery, dirty 
white, and blood stained stinking fluid. Attempted 
to examine for broken bones etc., but patient strongly 


resenting this had to content myself with syringing | 


out the abscess with chinosol 1 per cent. and keeping 
on with the cooling lotion. 

July 29th.—Patient appears a little better and not 
quite so delirious. Temp. 101-4’, head still turned to 
off-side. 

July 30th.—Patient still about the same. Head 
turned towards off-side, physic still operating. 
Determined to make a better examination of 
head, so chloroformed horse standing. Patient 
went down quickly and easily without a struggle. 
Abscess appeared to extend all over forehead, be- 
tween ears, over poll, round the base of the right ear, 
and as far forward as the supra orbital processes. 
Made another opening below base of right ear for 
drainage. No fracture detected, syringed out abscess 
- with sanitas fluid 1-5 as it was still very offensive. 
Suspected pus in cerebrum. 

July 31s¢.—Discharge from abscess less in amount 
and not so offensive. Patient otherwise about the 
same. 

August 1st.—Temp. 101:4°. Tongue appears 
partly paralysed and patient ramming his head into 
the wall. As no food was being taken ordered 
drenches of milk and eggs, but these could not be 
given. 

August 2nd.—Patient down on sternum. Head 
still turned to off-side. 

August 8rd.—Patient down on off-side, stretched 
out at full length, occasionally struggling but quite 
unable to rise. Died quietly about 12 o'clock 
(noon). 

Post-mortem.—Extravasated blood and inflamma- 
tory exudate of a deep yellow colour extending over 
forehead and poll. Right parietal bone in temporal 
fossa fractured (under temporal muscle) there being 
a fissure large enough to push the point of a butcher’s 
knife through. Meninges over both sides of cerebrum 
cerebellum and medulla acutely inflamed. Abscess 
with stinking pus involving about one-fourth of 
right cerebral hemisphere, but not extending into the 
ventricles. Character of pus appeared about the 
same as that in the external abscess, but with the 


addition of broken down brain substance. Structures 
of ear appeared normal. 

Remarks.—This case appears of interest to me in 
more than one respect. 

Firstly.—Having the horse under chloroform and 
having had a good opportunity to thoroughly exam- 
ine the head, which | did carefully, but missed the 
fractured parietal bone, I suppose through it being 
deeply covered with muscle. 

‘Secondly.—There, was no visible external bruise 
over seat of fracture,.except that which appeared to 
extend from abscess behind the right ear. 

Thirdly.—Almost total absence of paralysis (ex- 
cept tongue, muscles of mastication and deglutition 
appearing partially affected) although an abscess as 
large as a hen’s egg existed in the cerebrum. 


The photograph which 1 have had taken of the 
brain gives but a very poor impression of the actual 
amount of damage sustained by the cerebral tissue 
immediately surrounding the abscess cavity. 

T. Wotsry, M.R.C.V.S. 


Sept. 16th. 


REMARKS ON VETERINARY SPECIALISTS. 
By E. Waits Hoarg, F.R.C.V.S. 


Our first enquiry naturally will be—What is a 
specialist ? 

A medical dictionary defines it as follows— ‘ One, 
especially a physician or surgeon, who limits his 
practice to certain specified diseases, or to the 
diseases of a single organ or class.” And so we find 
that in human medicine specialists spring up by 
leaps and bounds, until it would appear that in the 
near future every organ in the body will have its 
diseases treated by different individuals. 

But let us enquire if specialists exist in veterinary 
medicine and surgery. If we are to judge by ad- 
vertisements which ar2 now only admitted in the 
professional journals, a select branch of specialism is 
found in the castration of rigs. At one time great 
secrecy was attached to this operation which, by the 
irony of fate was introduced by an American travel- 
ling castrator, who visited Great Britain, charg 
large fees to his pupils, and sold them a book with 
which to supplement his oral instructions. Some 
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reigned supreme in this branch of surgery, and their 
services were in request far and wide. Others, who 
were not pupils, pondered over the matter a little and 
commenced to think that after all it was a question of 
surgical anatomy, and some manual dexterity, com- 
bined with a little surgical pluck. And although at 
first some victims succumbed to the calamities of 
surgery, these men profited by the teachings of 
failure and learned that there was nothing mystic in 
the operation, and that “ ablominal rigs” were by 
no means so common as described by the specialists. 
In fact the number of instances in which the testicle 
was found at the upper part of the inguinal canal 
rather surprised them. ‘The result has been that 
many veterinary surgeons now operate on “rigs ” 
and with a considerable degree of success. 

Lately we have heard of a ‘‘ canker specialist,” 
whether he works by surgical or medicinal means 
we are not informed, but we are told to ‘‘ send ’em 
up.” We hardly think this will prove to be a paying 
speciality. 

Canine specialists form a large genus, aud often 
succeed well from both a professional and business 
point of view. While hardly admitting that the 
study of canine diseases could occupy the entire time 
of a practitioner, still we believe that one who aspires 
to the title of canine specialist must devote a 
great portion of his energies thereto, and cultivate a 
manner calculated to inspire confidence in his clients 
of the gentler sex. Nor must he forget to dispense 
in a judicious manner what is known as ‘ Kutha- 
nasia.” Being directly brought into contact with 
his clients, instead of having a coachman or groom 
as the intermedium, he is better able to have his in- 
structions carried out, and to assume an air of pro- 
fessional dignity. 

We can tolerate the canine specialist, as from ex- 
perience we know full well that a veterinary surgeon 
who devotes all his energies to equine practice 
cannot have much clinical experience in canine 
diseases. And he who is lucky enough to be con- 
sidered by the public as a canine specialist, has vast 
Opportunities of rendering himself worthy of the 
exalted position, as he finds his clients daily in- 
creasing and his knowledge of canine diseases in- 
creasing in proportion. 

We can also tolerate a specialist in the diseases of 
cattle ; those of us who practice in towns cannot of 
course obtain clinical experience in bovine medicine 
and pathology. 

And after all it is a question of clinical experience ; 
no amount of theory can make a man competent to 

nose and treat diseases in every class of animals. 

In some countries we hear of veterinary dentists. 
To be thoroughly successful in this speciality we 
should have very gullible clients to deal with. It is 
Surprising how some clients have “fads ” with refer- 
ence to the teeth of horses. Every ailment is as- 

cribed to the teeth, and to that popular disease known 
as Lampas. 

In countries where veterinary dentists flourish 
(and Wwe may remark that these do not include Great 

titain and Ireland) many are the devices adopted 

obtain the mighty dollar. Secret methods of 
making restive horses submit to the tooth rasp, and 


photographs illustrating how the “ professor” ex- 
tracts imaginary molars, renders sharp teeth smooth, 
and vice versa. The public readily believe in these 
self-styled ‘* professors,” and no matter what disease 
their horses are suffering from the teeth must be 
attended to, and when the horses recover the happy 
event is attributed to the skill of the dentist. The 


public admire novelty in any shape or form but: 


more especially in the treatment of diseases. If a 
milk molar be extracted with great éclat, that animal 
is sure to improve, of course nature gets no credit in 
the transaction. 

In passing we may remark that ‘ professors ’”’ are 
assuming alarming proportions in the British Isles. 
All that seems necessary to obtain the title is to give 
a few lectures +t an agricultural college, then 
the ‘‘ professor” is fully fledged—although minus 
cap and gown—and is open for engagements as 
veterinary expert in important horse cases. 

We sometimes meet with other varieties of 
specialists. Thus a veterinary surgeon who regu- 
larly attends race meetings, backs horses, and knows 
the stud book from cover to cover, is looked upon by 
owners of race horses as a profound authority on the 
medical and surgical treatment of their animals, in 
fact as a specialist. We do not for a moment sup- 
pose that such a one is in reality anything superior to 
his confréres in skill, but he is able to make the racing 
public think so, which after all is the important 
matter from a business point of view. 

Again, in the examination of horses as to sound- 
ness, some practitioners are believed to be almost in- 
fallible. All other opinions are in the shade, and 
they may make mistakes with impunity, but such are 
described as errors of judgment. 

These varieties of specialists resemble to a great 
extent the genus which we have described as veteri- 
nary dentists. With them the ledger comes first, and 
the profession is assigned a secondary place. Per- 
haps in the near future the public will not be so 
easily gulled as at present, and the infallibility of 
these specialist will be regarded with a wise sceptic- 
ism. Few will be found to deny the advantage to 
the profession which will result, when the veneer is 
removed, and these quasi-specialists are estimated at 
their correct market value. 


UNUSUAL NUMBER OF TAPEWORMS 
IN A DOG. 


By Henry Taytor, M.R.C.V.S., New Vet. Coll., 
Edinburgh. 


Last month we had brought to the College an 
Airedale Terrier in good condition and to all appear- 
ances in very good health, to undergo treatment for 
worms. This was proceeded with by fasting the 
dog for 48 hours, and administering 35 minims of 
Tenalin in water, that dose corresponding to his 
weight, which we estimated at 35 pounds. In twenty 
minutes he evacuated a quantity of feces, and a 
tangled. mass of tapeworms, which on being teased 
out and counted was found to be composed of sixty- 
six tenia. The worms were on an average about 
‘75 in. long and they all appeared to be of one 
variety viz. Tzenia Serrata. 
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Neumann (Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of the 
Domesticated Animals) says that for Tenia Serrata 
the number of individuals which, Bertholus and 
Chauveau found in the dog varied from one up to 
sixty-four, so we may take the above numbers as 
exceptional. 

A day or two after, the dog was given another 
dose of Tenalin but it did not succeed in augmenting 
our previous numbers. 


FREAK OF NATURE. 


My attention was called recently to the carcase 
of a fat, four-tooth ewe sheep. All the organs of the 
body were placed on the opposite side to that usually 
occupied. The heart to the right, the right lung 
to the left, liver to the left, ramen to the right, etc. 
This is something fresh to me, though I have seen 
the heart misplaced before. 


W. W. 
Hitchin. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


ContinveD SWEATING ON THE FLANK FOLLOWING ON 
an Ingury 19 tae Hr.—By M. Detacrorx, Bouy 
Marne. 


The patient, a four-year-old gelding, broke loose on 
December 12th, 1900, and in galloping about came 
in contact with the angle of a wall and fractured the 
point of the right hip. There was great pain and 
lameness, and within a few minutes a large effusion 
of blood under the skin. 

With rest and the usual routine treatment, the ani- 

mal became sound and the effusion absorbed. At 
the end of a month it had disappeared, 
- The angle of the hip was then six inches lower 
than natural, and there was a certain amount of in- 
duration of the thigh otherwise there was nothing ab- 
normal. 

On January 8th a wet patch was noticed on the 
thin part of the flank, which looked as if the horse 
had been licking it, but in order to make certain he 
was tied up short to the pillar chains. It was thus 
discovered that the wet patch was persistent, and of 
one shape and size, and that its degree cf dampness 
depended on the amount of moisture present in 
the air. 

The wet patch was of the shape of a lozenge with 
irregular, indented edges, and measured 10 inches 
over the large axis obliquely from above downwards 
and from before backwards. The drawing will give 
an idea of its shape and size. It was clear that the 
appearance was due to functional exaggerations of 
the sweat glands over a sharply defined space, and 
caused by the injury. Over the whole of the damp 
surface the skin was insensible to a pin prick. 

It would appear that there was a solution of con- 
tinuity of the sensitive nerve fibre that supplied the 
part which is given off from the lower branches of 
the two first lumbar, and being encroached on by the 
callus thrown out at the fracture, sustained such 
pressure as to Impair its function. The double phe- 


nomenon of loss of sensibility and hyper-secretion 
were the result, one being a corollary to the other, 
and it appears to cast a new light on the action of 
the cerebro-spinal system in the secretion of per- 
spiration. 

We know that this function is specially controlled 
by the ganglionic system. The experiments of Pour- 
four, Petit, Claude Bernard, and Colin have shown 
that removal of the superior cervical ganglia increases 


A—Angle of hip after fracture. B—Displaced spine of ilium. 


the secretion of the lachrymal gland with profuse per- 
spiration and rise of temperature over the side of 
the head and neck, and that the same is seen on 
division of the cervical branch of the great sym- 
pathetic and this is explained by their vaso-motor 
function. 

Tn this case, however, when we consider the con- 
currence of the two symptoms, viz., insensibility and 
hyper-secretion, it would lead one to inquire whether 
the cerebro-spinal system did not exercise an import- 
ant action over the secretory glands and more especi- 
ally the sudorific.—(From Recueil de Médécine Vétéri- 
naire, Sept. 15th, 1901.) 

Josuua A. Nunn, Vet.-Lieut.-Colonel. 


Typuus or tHe Dog.—(Canine PasreurELLosis OF 
Lientéres).—By Professor E. Biwes and Tutor E. 
Sérés, Toulouse Veterinary School. 

(Continued from p. 162). 

Symptoms.—The disease neither absolutely mani- 
fests the same clinical evolution nor the same degree 
of gravity in the various localities where it has 
been observed. Sometimes, as in Toulouse, it took 
the peracute form, and ended in death after a time 
varying from a few hours to two or three days. In 
other places, as in Stuttgart, Frankfort, and 

Dessau, although the peracute cases ran a course as 

rapid as that that we have observed, Klett, Scheibel, 

and Richter have related instances where the course was 
simply acute and did not end in death before the end 
of four toeight days or, more rarely, terminated by 
recovering, or finally, as in Munich, Vienna, Médling 
and Venice, where the progress was generally subacute, 
the total duration of the disease reached a month. 

In these latter cases the complaint was infinitely less 

deadly. However, there is no good purpose served by 
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dwelling on these local differences as there can be no 
doubt of the identity of the forms observed in the 
various districts. Besides, similar evolutionary differ- 
ences of time and locality are often observed in other 
epizootics. 

It is therefore possible to distinguish three princi- 
pal forms of the disease: the peracute, the acute, and 
the subacute. 

Peracute Form. 


The disease appears very suddenly, and the animal 
hitherto cheerful, lively and nimble falls rapidly, with- 


because in the few cases that we ourselves have had 
the opportunity of carefully observing or from the 


accurate information placed before us we have never 


seen the nervous and muscular disturbances absent.. 
(See our observations as reported further on). 


In short, from its commencement the disease is 


distinguished by the repeated vomiting, complete 
loss of appetite, the general weakness, which is well 
marked in the hind quarters, the nervous and mus- 
cular disturbances, the almost continual immobility 
of the animals who no longer change their position 


out any known cause, into a state of great dullness and who, if made to walk, hesitate, roll, stumble, 
and exhibits general weakness in its movements and #24 end in falling to the ground after taking a few 


he coils himself up in a corner where he remains im- 
movable. He is soon seized with violent and repeat- 
ed vomiting ; the rejected material consists at first of 
the remains of partly digested food, afterwards of a 
yellowish-green fluid substance or mucus. Some- 
times also the vomiting comes on at the first onset by 
the expulsion of material having the appearance of 
pure blood. The appetite is completely suppressed, 
and the animal absolutely refuses any food that is 
offered to him ; but, on the other hand, there is great 
craving for cold water, which is rejected almost as 
soon as it is swallowed. Nearly always in this initial 
stage slight but often bloody diarrhcea is observed. 
The respiration is regular and calm, but after the 
effort of vomiting it is sensibly accelerated. The 
heart beats are strong, regular and slightly increased ; 
the pulse is full and hard. Percussion and ausculta- 
tion of the chest do not reveal any alteration of the 
lungs andheart. The internal temperature is always 
slightly lowered, and rarely exceeds 38°C. The 
external temperature of the body is evenly distribu- 
ted. The abdomen is tense and drawn up, and on 
manipulation over the epigastric region great pain 
and moaning are evinced. Finally, we observe great 
sluggishness in movement; the animals do not any 
longer move or respond to the voice. They appear to 
feel acute pain when made to move, so remain for 
hours in an immovable and recumbent position; if 
they move on their own account, or if made 
to walk they go along either with their backs arched 
like the cat, or oftener with the head poked out and 
raised in consequence of the intense contraction of 
the muscles of the neck (opisthotonus); in some 
instances the muscles of the shoulder and hind quarters 
are as if tetanised (Richter) ; and often the iwembrana 
nictitans protrudes over and covers the front of the 
eye in consequence of the contraction of the ocular 
muscles. Frequently there are clonic twitchings 


affecting all the muscles of the body ; the muscles of 
the jaws, cheeks, and temples contract, the teeth 
chatter, and the limbs also contract, thus giv: | 
Ing the animals the appearance of those suffering | 
with eclamptic fits. During the paroxysm, the 
respirations may reach 100 per minute, accord- 
ing to Albrecht, and the pulse as many as 130 to 140 

‘ats ; at the same time the internal temperature is 
Talsed in consequence of the muscular exertion. 
After the fit, the animals become very exhausted and 
appear done up by fatigue. 

According to Richter, these motor disturbances, 
coupled with the vomiting, are characteristic of the 


fase. Both of us feel inclined to accept this view 


steps. 

It is not long before the condition of the animals: 
becomes aggravated. From 12 to 24 hours after the 
first appearance of the illness they become as 
dejected and very much prostrated ; they are so wea 
that they can no longer stand; the hair is dry, open, 
and upright, the skin loses its suppleness or elasti- 
city, and if clutched up by the hand it is some- 
time before it is drawn into its natural position. The 
general temperature of the body is lowered ; there is 
well marked hypothermia ; the thermometer oscillates 
between 36 and 87° C.; the introduction of the ther- 
mometer into the rectum often causes acute pain. 
The nose, ears, and limbs are cold. There is shiver- 
ing and chattering of the teeth. The facial expres- 
sion is anxious; the conjunctive are intensely red 
and the eyes are sunken in their sockets ; the pupil is 
dilated ; but there is no discharge from the eyes or 
nostrils. The animals remain absolutely immovable 
and no longer react to blows or pinpricks ; but from 
time to time the body is shaken by very powerful 
muscular tremors. The vomiting is almost incessant 
and ends in the expulsion of a reddish, or blackish, or 
dark brown disgusting and cadaveric smelling fluid. 
A bloody and profuse diarrhoea is established. Great 
thirst exists. 

The respiratory apparatus does not present any 
important disturbance, but the breathing is superfi- 
cial, difficult, short and shallow ; the number of re- 
spiratory movements vary between 20 to 30 per 
minute. There is no discharge. Loud or hissing 
rales are often heard on auscultation. 

The pulse is increased in frequency (100 to 120 per 
minute) but regular, weak, and thready. The heart 
sounds are distinct, regular but feeble. 

On examination of the digestive apparatus one is 
at once struck by the horrible stench given off from 
the mouth, which is open but does not contain any 
saliva. The buccal mucous membrane is, indeed, 
dry and of adark redor bluish colour. In certain 
spots it presents ecchymosed patches which are very 
red and do not disappear on pressure ; in others, but 
chiefly the gums, inside the upper lip and frequently 
the tip of the tongue, the mucous membrane exhibits 
greenish or brown small and irregular patches, sur- 
rounded by a reddish brown areola; these patches 
correspond to parts of the mucous membrance under- 
going mortification. Sometimes the destructive 
lesion is even more advanced, and in place of these 
patches is found a loss of substance or small ulcera- 
tions, having dimensions ranging from that of a pin’s 
head to that of a lentil. 
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At the commencement, these ulcers have pale 
borders ; in their vicinity the mucous membrane is 
often pale and deprived of blood; after a time the 
ulcers increase in size, their borders become thick 
and ragged and often have a gangrenous or black 
aspect; their floors become greenish or grey and re- 
semble tinder. They are very painful when touched 
by the finger. 

Similar alterations are less frequently observed 
affecting the tongue. In two cases, Richter found 
the anterior part of the tongue necrosed to such a 
degree that the dead parts were capable of being re- 
moved by the scissors. In six cases Ben-Danou ob- 
served moist gangrene of the tip of the tongue; a 
line of demarcation had created itself between the 
living and dead parts and at tho end of three or four 
days the dead part became detached. 

The mucous membrane of the fauces and that of 
the pharynx may be very red. Very often a great 
difficulty or even impossibility of deglutition is ob- 
served although these animals may be capable of 
swallowing beef tea or water (Klett and Richter) ; we 
have also encountered a similar case. 

The belly is always tense and its manipulation is 
intensely painful; the animals respond to pressure 
hy moaning and by strongly contracting the abdomi- 
nal muscles. Often slight palpations of the stomach 
induce vomiting. The stomach is empty and some- 
times dilated. In the intestinal canal a small quan- 
tity of feces may be found, but it is as often empty. 
On auscultation of the abdomen no borborygma are 
heard; peristalsis is completely or partially sup- 
pressed. The bloody stools which are moderate in 
amount are frequently passed without any effort 
on the part of the animal and soil his limbs and 
hind quarters. These dejections have a brownish 


_ red coloration or present the aspect of pure blood ; 


indeed histological examination reveals the blood 
elements, red and white corpuscles, associated with 
epithelial cells in a more or less great number. The 
urinary secretion appears to be suppressed, or is at 
least considerably diminished in the majority of 
cases ; however, rarely the opportunity of seeing the 
subjects urinate is obtained ; moreover, very often on 
passing the catheter the bladder is found empty; in 
other cases, a small quantity of clear yellow urine 
without special odour is found containing albumin 
and bile pigment. The liver is generally swollen 
and enlarged. 

This state lasts from 12 to to 24 hours. Then the 
prostration of the subject increases ; he remains in a 
comatose or somnolent state from which nothing will 
rouse him. The reflexes are very feeble; the dog does 
not respond to the’call ; he remains in the state of abso- 
lute immobility and the sole movements are those of 
respiration and a few slight tremors indicating that he 
is yet living. There is complete paralysis of the hind 
quarters. The mouth still gives off a putrid odour; 
in some cases, a yellow red saliva mixed with streaks 
of blood flows from the mouth ; the buccal mucous 
membrane has a greenish grey, cadaveric tint; often 
then the tongue which is dry and the anterior part of 
which has frequently a brown eslour and in- 


sensible to the prick of a pin, hangs out of the 
mouth. 


The vomiting and bloody diarrhcea continues; the 
internal temperature is no higher than 34—35 C.; 
the pulse is scarcely felt and the number of the pul- 
sations sometimes falls to 30 per minute, even in the 
smallest animals (Richter). Finally, 24 to 48 hours 
after the commencement of the disease, occasionally 
but rarely, later, the animal dies in a very deep coma 
without convulsions. 

Course.—The course of the disease in this peracute 
form is always very, rapid and ends in death in a space 
of time which varies from a few hours to two or 
three days or rarely lasting longer than four or five 
days (Richter). 

According to the histories that have been supplied 
us by the owners of dogs on which post-mortem ex- 
aminations were made, death often supervened 
during the same day as the first symptoms were 
noticed. In some cases the animal was carried off a 
quarter of an hour from the commencement of the 
disease and in four instances the dogs fell as if shot 
during exercise or while being used for sporting 
purposes.—Revue Vétérinaire, Sep., 1901. 

H. G. 


(To be continued). 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


MIDLAND COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ On Wednesday, September 11th, the quarterly meet- 
ing was held at the Shakespeare Hotel, Stratford-on- 
Avon, when occasion was taken to invite ladies. The 
weather fortunately was favourable and the proceedings 
generally were most enjoyable. The President of the 
Association (Mr. J. Blakeway, of Birmingham) occupied 
the chair, and among those present were : Messrs. Blake- 
way, H. J. Dawes, hon. sec., and Mrs. Dawes, West 
Bromwich ; Mr. and Mrs. D. McGill, Birmingham ; Mr. 
and Miss Coe, Stoke-on-Trent ; Mr. W.S., Mrs. and Miss 
Carless, Worcester ; Mr. L. W. Heelis, Solihull ; Mr. O. 
Hills, Leamiagton ; Mr. and Mrs. Young, Bromsgrove ; 
Messrs. Forsyth, Cannock ; W. H. Brooke, Handsworth ; 
J. Maicolm, Birmingham ; and W.C. Ison, Atherstone. 
The visitors were Dr. Latimer Green, Messrs. W. Hutch- 
ings, Pearce, Williams, Belcher, Mr. and Mrs. King, and 
Mr. aad Mrs. Evans. 

The only regrettable feature was the large number of 

apologies for non-attendance that were received, the Hon. 
_ eee the receipt of about 70 letters to this 
effect. 
_ The Hon. Sec. read the circular convening the meet- 
ing, and it was resolved, on the proposition of the Chair- 
_ seconded by Mr. Carless, to take the minutes as 
read. 

The Hon. Sec. announced that he had received letters 
from Messrs. Carter, Burnley ; and McKinna, Hudders- 
field, thanking the members of the Association for theif 
support at the recent election of Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


New MemMBERs. 


It was proposed by the Hon. Sec., seconded by Mr. 
Coe and carried, that Mr. F. W. Cox (Driffield) be elec 
a member of the Association. 

It was proposed by the Hon. Sec., and seconded by 
Mr. Heelis, that Mr, J. A. CONNELL, (Lichfield) be elected 
a member of the Association.—Carried. 
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It was proposed by Mr. Carless, and seconded by Mr. 
Coe, that Mr. W. J. Boyp (Ledbury), be elected a mem- 
ber of the Association.—Carried. 

The PRESIDENT proposed that Mr. H. D. PritcHarp 
(Wolverhampton) be re-elected a member of the Associa- 
tion. Mr Carless seconded.—Carried. 

The Hon. Secretary, who with the President atten- 
ded the recent British Congress on Tuberculosis as dele- 

tes of this Association, presented a report which they 
had jointly prepared. It was as follows : 


THE BRITISH CONGRESS ON TUBERCULOSIS 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CONSUMPTION. 
DELEGATES’ REPORT. 


Ata recent meeting of the Midland Counties’ Veteri- 
nary Medical Association, when an invitation was re- 
ceived to send representatives to the British Congress on 
Tuberculosis it was readily accepted, aad a great honour 
was conferred upon your President and Hon. Sec. by 
their appointment as delegates to that important assem- 
bly. It now, therefore, becomes their duty, as it is also 
their pleasure, to present to this Assoziation some 
account of their stewardship and to review, as briefly as 

ssible, the great work which the Congress had in hand. 
—_ be said at once that the success of the gathering 
greatly exceeded the anticipation of the promoters. The 


Congress would have achieved a noble end if the only | 


result had been the enormous impetus to pathological 
inquiry caused by the sensational theory propounded by 
Dr. Koch, but it did more than this. The congregation 
under one roof of some 2,500 British and foreign dele- 
gates, among whom were many of the most eminent 
physicians and pathologists in the world, marked an im- 
portant epoch in the crusade against consumption, and 
the direct outcome of the proceedings has been the ap- 
pointment by His Majesty the King (as recently as last 
week) of a Commission to enquire into and report upon 
this vital question. 

The Congress sat from July 22nd to July 26th last, 
the Queen’s Hall, London, being engaged for the occa- 
sion. Two years ago the then Prince of Wales, as Presi- 
dent of the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption, nominated some of the delegates who 
went to Berlin to take part in the first Congress on con- 
sumption, and it was then impressed on the British re- 
presentatives that a similar meeting in London was 

reatly to be desired. His Royal Highness at once gave 

is sanction, and agreed personally to become President 
of the Congress. The death of the Queen and his ascent 
of the Throne alone prevented the carrying out of this 
arrangement, but he nominated a worthy deputy in his 
illustrious kinsman, the Duke of Cambridge. 

he opening ceremony was worthy of the occasion. 
Supporting His Royal Highness were such distinguished 
personages as the American and French Ambassadors, 
the Ministers of Portugal, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
and Greece, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Cadogan, 
Lord Strathcona, the Lord Mayor of Locdon, Lord Lis- 
ter, Lord Derby, Sir James Blyth, Professor Clifford 
Alibutt, Sir James Crichton Browne, the Duke of North- 
umberland, the Marquis of Bath, Earl Spencer, Colonel 

\tzGeorge, Prof. Koch, and the leading representatives 
of British, Foreign, American, and Colonial States and 

sociations. 

In connection with the opening ceremony a telegram 
was forwarded to the King, whose reply was received 
— in the day. Therein, His Majesty expressed the 

ope that the gathering would further assist in meeting 

€ dire disease which has baffled the most distinguished 

P ysicians so long. 

m. pon all the details of the various sections it is not the 

‘notion of your delegates to report. Much of the 
usiness, though interesting and instructive in a general 


way, can scarcely be said to affect this Association, as the 


humble representatives of which your delegates attend- 
ed. The Housing question, the provision of Sanatoria, 


Climatology in its application to consumption, and other 


similar problems affecting more particularly our medical 
friends were present in profusion, but it was the veteri- 


nary section, so ably presided over by Sir George Brown, 


C.B., and the consideration of tuberculosis in animals 
with its attendant danger to the human race that mono- 
polised the attention of your delegates. 


First and foremost must be mentioned the address of 


Dr. Koch, which attracted the attention of the civilised 
world. It contained the remarkable announcement that 
tuberculosis in cattle and in the human being was not 
intercommunicable. The eminent Professor claimed to 
be fully convinced by his experiments that human tuber- 
culosis could not be transmitted from mankind to cattle, 
and, what was of much greater consequence, he was led 
to believe that a similar disease in cattle did not infect 
human beings. These are Prof. Koch’s exact words :— 
“Considering all the facts I feel justified in maintaining 
that human tuberculosis differs from bovine, and cannot 
be transmitted to cattle. It seems to me very desirable, 
however, that these experiments should be repeated 
elsewhere, in order that all doubt as to the correctness of 
my assertion can be removed.... But now, how is 
it with the susceptibility of man to bovine tuberculosis ? 
This question is far more important to us than the sus- 
ceptibility of cattle to human tuberculosis, highly impor- 
tant as thatistoo. It is impossible to give this question 
a direct answer, because, of course, the experimental in- 
vestigation of it with human beings is out of the ques- 
tion.” 

Here vy way of parenthesis, your delegates may men- 
tion that one or two intrepid persons who appear to have 
greater faith in Prof. Koch’s theory than the majority, 
have offered themselves as subjects for experiment, but 
whether their services to mankind in this direction will 
be utilised is open to question. 

Dr. Koch continued as follows: “If the bacilli of 
bovine tuberculosis were able to infect human beings 
many cases of tuberculosis caused by the consumption of 
alimenta cuntaining tubercle bacilli could not but occur 
among the inhabitants of great cities, especially the chil- 
dren. And most medical men believe that this is actually 
the case. In reality, however, it is not so. That a case 
of tuberculosis has been caused by alimenta can be 
assumed with certainty only when the intestines suffer 
first, 7.c., when a so-called primary tuberculosis of the in- 
testine is found. But such cases are extremely rare. 
Among many cases of tuberculosis examined after death 
I myself remember having seen primary tuberculosis of 
the intestine only twice.” 

The surprise, not to say the incredulity, with which 
these assertions were received was very manifest in the 
remarks of subsequent speakers, who voiced a general 
fear lest Professor Koch’s views should lead to a relaxa- 
tion of the effort to secure purity of meat and milk sup- 
plies, which, altogether apart from tuberculosis, is of 
supreme public importance. Needless to say, as a great 
London journal was careful at the time to point out, the 
argument of the great German bacterivlogist could not 
be accepted at once by all whohad been working under 
a precisely opposite supposition. oe 

The opposition was led by a distinguished and 
hononured member of our own profession, and always a 
welcome guest at Midland meetings—Professor M’Fad- 
yeah. Hé attacked Dr. Koch’s theory intelligently and 
boldly, and his grasp of the situation raised veterinary 
science yet higher in the estimation of cultured men. 
Professor M’F'adyean, whose paper was entitled “'Tuber- 
cle Bacilli in Cow’s Milk as a Possible Source of Tuber- 
culous Disease in Man,” first confessed that he was 
overwhelmed at finding himself ina position which com- 
pelled him to offer any criticism on the statements of 
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the greatest living authority on tuberculosis—the world- 
renowned discoverer of the tubercle bacillus, and the 
man to whom we were mainly indebted for our know- 
ledge of tuberculosis. Then, with that skilful marshal- 
ling of facts so peculiar to the Principal of the Royal 
Veterinary College, Professor M’Fadyean completely 
carried his audience with him in an adverse criticism of 
what Lord Lister described as Dr. Koch’s “startling 
views.” “That bovine and human tuberculosis were 
identical diseases was generally supposed to have been 
finally determined by Dr. Koch himself,” said Professor 
M’Fadyean, when he discovered that the human and 
the bovine lesions contained bacilli that were identical 
in morphological, tinctorial, and cultural characters, and 
showed that the artificial cultures from both sources 
produced indistinguishable effects when they were em- 
loyed to infect a variety of animals. The labours of 
tt of workers during the succeeding eighteen 
years produced nothing in serious conflict with the con- 
clusion that human and bovine tuberculosis were identi- 
cal diseases, but they brought to light what appeared to 
be additional evidence of this identity, such as the dis- 
covery that tuberculin produced a specific reaction in 
tuberculous cattle, whether human or bovine bacilli had 
been employed in its preparation. Opinions varied as 
to the frequency with which this transmission of tuber- 
culosis from one species to the other occurred, but prac- 
tically never within the last eighteen years regarding 
the possibility and probability of such reciprocal infec- 
tion. 

Then Professor M’Fadyean closely examined “ the 
grounds upon which they were asked to discard convic- 
tions that appeared to rest on such a solid basis,” and 
in conclusion expressed “the earnest hope that the Con- 
gress would not endorse the view that it was inadvis- 
able to take any measures to prevent the transmission 
of tuberculosis from the lower animals to human beings. 
‘To justify the introduction of measures to that end it 
was not necessary to contend that this was a common 
method of infection, or that the danger arising from 
milk could for a moment be compared with that present 
in human sputum. “The inhalation of tubercle bacilli 
expelled from the bodies of human patients was, doubt- 
less, the great cause of human tuberculosis, and every 
practicable means of preventing infection in that way 
ought to be employed ; but, at the same time, they ought 
not to concede to the milkmen the right to sell tubercle 
bacilli, even if they were assured that—like Dr. Koch’s 
experimental pigs—they had nothing to fear beyond the 
development of ‘little nodules here and there in the 
lymphatic glands’ of our necks and “a few grey tuber- 
cles in our lungs.” 

This final sally, appreciated by those who had read Dr. 
Koch’s paper in detail, provoked hearty laughter and 
sympathetic cheers, for, as Sir James Crichton Browne 
subsequently declared, Professor M’Fadyean had ren- 
dered fascinating what was, in reality, a grim and un- 
zesthetical subject. The views expressed by Professor 
M’Fadyean, and shared by so many others present, con- 
firmed the suggestion that further investigation was 
necessary before Dr. Koch’s conclusions could be accep- 
ted, and the satisfactory culmination of it all has 
been, as has already been mentioned, the appointment 
of a Royal Commission. So much for the important 
question raised vy Dr. Koch, and treated all too sum- 
marily in this brief report. 

Another very important matter that engaged the 
attention of the Congress was the control of milk sup- 
plies and here again the veterinary profession was ap- 
to for and advice. 

rofessor Delépine, of Owen’s College, Man 
opened the subject with an interesting eames, renee 
valuable statistics on the subject of the tuberculin test 
as a means of combating the scourge we all dread. 

Another paper on the subject of Tuberculosis and the 


Milk Supply was read by Mr. J. A. W. Dollar, of Lon- 
don, who, as will be readily understood, emphasised the 
importance, not to say the necessity, of duly qualified 
veterinary surgeons being entrusted with the task of ex- 
amining the source from which the milk supplies of our 
great cities are derived. : 

‘Mr. James Laithwood, Chief Veterinary Inspector for 
Cheshire, who also read a paper dealing with Tubercu- 
losis and the Milk supply, contended that the good pre- 
ventatives of the spread of the diseases were (1) the es- 
tablishment of a State Veterinary Service to exercise 
functions co-ordinate with those of the Medical Officer 
of Health ; (2) the inclusion of Tuberculosis in the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Act; and, further, the 
adoption of other equally important measures. 

Professor Dewar contributed an important paper on 
“The Diagnosis of Tuberculosis in Animal Life,” and 
the subsequent discussion was taken part in by many 
prominent veterinarians, of whom not a few are frequent 
attenders of our Midland meetinge. Professor Dewar 
confined his observations to the Diagnosis of the Disease 
in the bovine species as the one of the greatest import- 
ance to the veterinary profession. He dwelt at some 
length upon the value of Tuberculin as a diagnostic 
agent, contending that “ notwithstanding the extent to 
which it has been decried, it is by a long way the most 
reliable, the most practicable, and the most uniformly 
useful means of diagnosing latent Tuberculosis that we 
possess.” Your delegates think it almost needless to 
add that the views of Professor Dewar concerning the 
value of Tuberculin were the views of nearly all 
present. 

Mr. James King, Chief Veterinary Inspector of the 
City of London, opened what proved to be a most 
profitable debate on the subject of “Tuberculosis and 
the Meat Supply.” As was only to be expected, a gentle- 
man possessing such facilities for inquiry as Mr. King, 
furnished the Congress with much valuable information. 
He presented in attractive form a table giving the re- 
sults of post-mortems which he himself had made for the 
detection of Tuberculosis. He gave it as his opinion 
that there was a growing demand for foreign meat and 
a corresponding decrease in the demand for the flesh of 
home-bred animals, and salesmen justified the encourage- 
ment of this foreign trade by asserting that the car- 
cases of home-fed cattle were too often condemned on 
account of their being Tuberculous. He concluded his 
most interesting paper with the following statement :— 
“T am convinced from personal observation that the 
principal cause for the falling off of our home life-stock 
markets is tuberculosis, and we are not improving it by 
our present voluntary efforts to purify some of our stock 
by the use of Tuberculin, as this undoubtedly throws a 
much larger number of known tuberculous animals on 
the market, and increases the risks of the butcher, and 
thus making the purchase of home animals more of a 
gamble than a legitimate trade. Is it then surprising 
(he added) that he purchases foreign meat to supply 
his customers instead of the home article.” 

The concluding day of the Congress in the Veterinary 
Section was devoted to the discussion of legislative an 
other measures to combat tuberculosis among animals. 
This was opened by Professor McEachran, Chief Veter 
nary Inspector of the Canadian Government, who urge 
the desirability of educating the public themselves by 
furnishing them with the most important scientific an 
practical facts known about the disease. Mnch good, he 
said, had been done in Canada by the distribution 


broadcast of pamphlets dealing with the various phases 
of Tuberculosis. This topic was spoken to by most 0 
the leading veterinarians present, who offered a number 
of valuable suggestions for legislative purposes. Chief 
among these may be cited the following : 


(1) Tuberculosis should be included in the list of 
Contagious Diseases. 
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(2) All foreign animals admitted for breeding or 
dairy purposes should be tested by the tuberculin 
test, and tuberculous animals prohibited from enter- 


ing. 

(3) Tuberculin should be controlled, aad none but 
qualified veterinary surgeons allowed to use it; all 
a animals to be reported, marked, and quaran- 
tined. 

(4) All animals showing clinical symptoms of Tuber- 
-culosis such disease of the udder, lungs, uterus, or bowels 
should be killed at once. 

(5) All testing, other than imported animals, should 
be by voluntary application for a test of the entire 
herd, and the expense to be borne by the State. 

(6) Disinfection of premises should be ordered by 


special regulations the carrying out of which should be 


superintended by Government officials. 

here was a multitude of other topics bearing upon 
the detection and treatment of tuberculosis, but time 
will not permit of your delegates entering into them in 
detail. It has been their desire, briefly, yet all too im- 
perfectly, to treat of those matters which specially 
interested them, and which would be most likely to 
interest this Association. Your delegates put in full 
time at the Congress, nor did they, as became two dis- 
criminating members of an honourable profession, neg- 
lect the many pleasant social engagements which their 
attendance in London entailed upon them. There were 
receptions and entertainments in abundance. The Lord 
Mayor of London received the members of the Congress 
at the Mansion House, and the Earl of Derby, who was 
President of the organising Council, also issued invita- 
tions for a reception. Garden parties were given by the 
Duke of Northumberland and Sir J. Whittaker Ellis ; 
the Royal Botanic Society and the Zoological Society 
threw their grounds open to the Congress free ; and 
many leading clubs and institutions extended to the 
delegates the benefits of temporary membership. The 
Central Veterinary Medical Society also entertained the 
Veterinary Delegates to an excellent dinner. And from 
an educational point of view, a visit to the Congress 
Museum was not to be despised. The arrangement of 
the very numerous specimens was wonderfully complete, 
and the catalogue was a store of knowledge in itself. 
Divided into three sections, the Museum served to illus- 
trate the pathology, the treatment, and the prevention 
of Tuberculosis; and the principal hospitals and coileges, 
not omitting our own College at Camden Town, contri- 
buted of their best. 

Your delegates, in conclusion, can only repeat their 
grateful acknowledgment of the inestimable privilege of 
being permitted to represent this important Association 
at what they trust will prove an historic and an epoch- 
marking Congress. 

(Signed) Biakrway, Birmingham, 
President. 
Henry J. Dawes, West Bromwich. 
Hon. See. 


Mr. McGitt eulogised the work of the delegates, and 
said it would be impossible for him to say aught that 
was not known to everyone present as to the extensive 
knowledge they possessed. The paper just read was a 

ighly interesting one, and the importance of the subject, 
which had exercised the public mind a good deal of late, 
could not be over-stated. He moved that the expenses 
thes delegates be defrayed by the association—(hear, 

Mr. J. Matcotm seconded, and the motion was carried 
Unanimously. 

It was also resolved, on the proposition of Mr. Mal- 
colm, seconded by Mr. McGill, that the oor report 

printed and circulated amongst the members. 


seconded by Mr. Carless, to hold the next quarterly 
meeting at Derby. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded the President 
for his services, Mr. McGill observing that no one was 
more fitted to occupy that position than Mr. Blakeway. 


By THE PRESIDENT’s INVITATION. 


The business portion of the programme having been 
disposed of, those present adjourned to another room 
where there was in readiness a splendid luncheon, of 
which they were invited by the President to partake. 

At the close the host submitted from the chair the 
only toast on the programme “The King.” They were 
now, he said, at Shakespeare’s town, a place which their 
American cousins took pleasure in visiting, and their 
thoughts flowed out in sympathy with them in regard to 
the attempted assassination of the American President, 
and more particularly to Mrs McKinley and their rela- 
tions—(hear, hear). He felt that the words of their 
National Anthem 


Confound their politics, _ 
Frustrate their knavish tricks, 


were not half strong enough for the 20th century, and as 
far as the Anarchists were concerned, he for one would 
be only too pleased to see the torture chamber and the 
rack re-introduced—(hear, hear.) They in England were 
particularly fortunate in having such a son of sucha 
mother as head of the English nation, a son of the finest 
Englishwoman. There was but one Shakespeare, and 
only one —_ Victoria, and it was a pleasure to all to 
see their King walking so faithfully in her footsteps— 
(applause). 

The toast was duly honoured, after which 

Mr. W. S. Car ess said that in spite of the order 
which their worthy president appeared to have laid down 
there was one other toast which they ought to drink be- 
fore separating, and that was the healths of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blakeway. (Applause.) He had known Mr. Blakeway 
and the family for years. His father and three brothers 
were all good sportsmen, and two were leading men in 
the provinces. As President of the Association Mr. 
Blakeway had shown himself to be the right man in the 
right place, and he felt certain he would enjoy a success- 
ful year of office. He only trusted that the members 
would rally round him in a proper way. He felt that the 
members did not attend meetings so well as they might. 
The Association met quarterly, and he thought it hard if 
the member could not attend four times a year and sup- 

ort their President, especially when they had one like 

r. Blakeway. (App.) 

In reply, the PRESIDENT said he had taken upon him- 
self to invite two ex-Mayors of Stratford to the luncheon, 
Dr. R. Latimer Greene and Mr. W. Hutchings, who had 
done them the honour to accept their hospitality. (App.) 
Mrs. Blakeway and he (the speaker) were exceedingly 
obliged for the reception given to the toast. A good deal 
of credit should be given to the secretary (Mr Dawes), 
who had made the arrangements. They thought when 
selecting Stratford-on-Avon that it would be an induce- 
ment to members to attend, but unfortunately it clashed 
with the Rugby and Derby shows, and it was also the St. 
Leger day. 

The health of Mr. H. J. Dawes was also very heartily 
drunk, and that gentleman briefly acknowledged the 
compliment. 

The party was then photographed, and the remainder 
of the afternoon was given up to enjoyment. 
The various places of historic interest in and about 
Stratford were duly visited, under the guidance of Mr. 
W. Hutchings and Mr. F. W. Evans, whilst boating on 
the river was a source of attraction to many. 


H. J. Dawes, F.R.C.V.S., Hon. Sec. 


twas decided, on the motion of the Hon. Sec., 
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NORTH WALES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the above Society was held at 
Chester in the Westminster Hotel, on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 10th, at 2 p.m. The following gentlemen were pre- 
sent: President, Mr. E. Wynn Williams in the chair, 
Messrs. Hugh Williams, Tycroes, (hon. treasurer), 
Rhydwyn Jones, Llanrwst ; F. Booth, Colwyn Bay ; H. 
O. Hicheoda, Corwen; G. J. Roberts, Pwllheli; R. J. 
Bushnell, Abergele ; F.G. Edwards, Chester ; C. Cart- 
wright, Llanasa ; F. W. Cosgrove, Neston ; T. Eastwood, 
Northwich ; R. Edwards, Chester ; and ‘I’. C. Howat- 
son, St. Asaph, hon. sec. pro. tem. J 

The PresIpENT informed the meeting that owing to 
illness Mr. O. Trevor Williams, hon. sec., was unable to 
attend, but the duty had been taken over pro. tem. by 
Mr. Howatson. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, held at Conway, 
were read and confirmed. 

A telephone message was received from Mr. J. Storrar, 
Chester, regretting his inability to attend. 


ELEcTION or OFFICERS. 


Mr. Booth propesed, and Mr. G. J. Roberts seconded, 
that the present vice-president, Mr. MaTTrHeEws, beelected 
President for the ensuing year. Carried unanimously. — 

Mr. Hugh Williams og pe and Mr. G. J. Roberts 
seconded, that Mr. H. O. Ricuarps be elected vice-presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. Carried unanimously. 

Mr. Howatson proposed, and Mr. R. Jones seconded, 
that the Hon. Sec. and Hon. Treasurer be re-elected. 
Carried unanimously. 


ELEcTION oF MEMBERS. 


The following new members were elected : Messrs. F. 
G. Edwards, Chester ; C. Cartwright, Llanasa; F. W. 
Cosgrove, Neston ; and R. J. Bushnell, Abergele. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. BootH proposed, and Mr. Howatson seconded, 
that the Secretary write to the National Veterinary 
Association inviting the members to hold their meeting 
in North Wales next year. Carried unanimously. 


BALANCE SHEET. 


The balance sheet for the past vear was submitted to 
the meeting, examined and signed by the Chairman. 


PLace or Next MEETING. 


he ogee by Mr. Howatson, seconded by Mr. Booth, 
that the next meeting be held at Rhyl on the first Tues- 
day in March, when Mr. E. Wynn Williams will read a 
paper on “ Red-water.” 


Mr. G. J. Roperts then read a paper on “ Milk Fever,” 
the discussion on which was postponed until the next 
meeting. 


NEURECTOMY. 
By Frank Boorn, M.R.C.V.S., Colwyn. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I propose treating the 
subject I have chosen from a practical point of view 
and describing the operation as fis seen it performed 
and as I have ag pene it myself, the diseases for which 
it is performed, the results of the operation, and choice of 
subject to operate on. I shall first describe the 
operation. 

Neurotomy is now performed on the hind limb as well 
as the fore, but as Ihave never performed the operation 
on the hind limb, or the median operation in the fore limb 
nor seen it performed, I shall in this paper confine my- 
self to the plantar operation in the fore limbs. 


I have performed plantar neurotomy in three ways * 
the high, middle, and low operation. 

The High operation is performed by cutting the meta- 
carpal nerve immediately above the fetlock joint, in the 
hollow between the posterior edge of the bone, and the 
anterior edge of the perforans tendon. 

The Middle operation is performed on the fetlock joint, 
just where the same nerve passes over the bone. 

The Low operation by cutting the posterior branch of 
the same nerve, just below and to the back of the fet- 
lock joint. 

The subject to be operated on should be prepared by 
feeding lightly for a day or two previously, and if a gross,. 
fat subject he should be physicked. The leg to be opera- 
ted on should have all the hair clipped close off proposed 
seat of operation, this should be done the day before the 
operation, the leg being afterwards well washed with 
warm water and soap, the water containing Jeyes’ fluid, 
all the soap well rinsed off and the leg bandaged with a 
linen bandage previously well soaked in a 1-20 solution 
of carbolic acid. On the morning of the operation re- 
move the bandage, wash the leg again with cold water 
containing Jeyes’ fluid, rinse off well and again bandage 
slackly with same bandage again soaked in a 1-20 solu- 
tion of carbolic acid. If the leg has not been washed the: 
day before the operation, it should be well washed with: 
cold water containing Jeyes’ and soap, rinsed and ban- 
daged with a soaked bandage as long as possible before 
operating. 

When ready to operate have your animal cast with 
ordinary hobbles in a grass field, or on a clean bed of 
straw ; when down keep on his side, have a good man at 
the head, and you will require two other assistants, one 
to stand in front and the other behind your animal. 

If you are going to perform the high or middle opera- 
tion, tie a good rope as thick as a halter sbank round the 
leg to be operated on, just’ above the knee, and give to: 
the assistant standing behind the horse, then tie a simi- 
lar rope round the foot of the same leg and give to the 
assistant standing in the front of the horse, and it is 
necessary when operating on the inside to have a rope 
round the upper leg just above the fetlock and held by 
the assistant standing behind the horse. 

Have all your instruments ready in an enamelled dish 
containing enough 1-100 solution carbolic acid to cover 
them, the instruments required are a sharp scalpel, one 
sharp needle threaded with suturing silk, one blunt 
needle threaded with thin string, and a pair of ordinary 
dissecting forceps. 

After putting a sack or mat in a convenient place to 
kneel on, wash your hands well in a carbolic solution, 
get your assistants tu pull their ropes tight, and the man 
at the head to keep head down and as still as possible. 

To perform the High operation, feel for the artery (by 
the pulse) in the hollow just above the fetlock joint, and 
between the posterior edge of the metacarpal bone an 
the anterior edge of the perforans tendon, cut down over 
the artery right through the skin from above downwards 
along the course of the artery, then wipe the wound 
from above down with your finger, or swab made by 
wrapping cotton wool in a rag, the whole having beet 
well soaked in a 1-20 solution of carbolic acid and after- 
wards dried ; never use sponges, tow, or cloth. After 
wiping the blood out of the wound you will see at the} 
bottom the sheath containing the nerve, artery, and veld; 
pick the lower edge of this up with the forceps, pass the 
point of your scalpel through it, the cutting edge pointing 
wards, and slit the sheath up from the bottom to the top 
of the wound very carefully or you may also slit a bl 
vessel, then wipe wound downwards again with your 
finger or swab and you will distinctly see the nerve like @ 
white untwisted string at the back, the artery, a8 @ rule, 
immediately in front of it, and the vein in frovt of the 
artery. After making sure of the nerve, and if you have 
any doubt it is easy to make sure by squeezing with 
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the forceps, and if it is the nerve you are squeezing the 
horse jumps, pass your blunt pointed needle down be- 
tween the blood vessel and nerve, under the nerve and 
take it up in the string, tying it up and leaving about six 
inches of string to get hold by, raise the nerve gently 
with this string, pass your scalpel under it and cut it off 
at the top of the wound as high as possible, then pull the 
cut end downwards as far as possible, and cut off at the 
lower end of the wound, removing at least an inch of 
nerve. 

It care is taken to s/it the sheath containing nerve, 
artery, and vein up, and no dissecting done, afterwards a 
blunt pointed needle used to take the nerve up, it (the 
nerve) will befound quite loose in its sheath and nodissec- 
ting will be required before cutting it, but if the sheath 
has been dissected or a sharp needle or instrument made 
or the purpose be used to take the nerve up, then some 
of the sheath will be included in the string, and you will 
have to dissect the nerve loose to the top and bottom of 
the wound before cutting. 

After cutting the piece of nerve out, wipe the wound 

again dowrwards with your finger or swab, and if any 
vessels have been cut you will require to stitch the wound 
up at once to stop the bleeding, but if no bleeding from 
vessels has taken place, pass three sutures through the 
lips of the wound and tie a knot on each end of them, 
leaving the sutures about four inches long and untied ; 
when you have finished operating puta linen bandage 
that has been well soaked in a carbolic solution round 
the wounds fairly tight, get your horse up, up in a clean 
box and rack him up. Ina couple of hours after re- 
move the bandage, wash the wound well with a cold 
solution 1-50 of carbolic acid, being careful to remove 
every particle of blood, then tie your sutures tight enough 
to bring and keep the edges of the wound in apposition 
only. Be seid ont to draw your sutures too tight. 
But over each wound a pad of tow which has been well 
soaked in a 1-50 solution carbolic acid, and well dusted 
on the wound side with iodoform, and hold in position 
with a soaked bandage. : 

Pack horse up for the first night. Next day readjust 

the bandage and pads of tow, and turn the horse out to 
grass, or loose in box ; onthe 4th day remove bandage 
and pads of tow, and have wounds exposed, dusted well 
with iodoform, the sutures may be taken out on the fifth 
or sixth day. Where a blood vessel has been cut, leave 
the stitches long when suturing, and tie with a bow; 
then the day after, open the wound, wash it well with 
cold solution of carbolic acid 1—50 and re-tie the 
sutures, after dusting the wound well with iodo- 
orm. 
_ Toperform the Middle operation feel for the nerve as 
it passes over the fetlock joint, it is just under the skin 
and can be easily felt like a cord slipping backwards 
and forwards by pressing on the skin just over it. Cut 
down on to it by making an incision from the front 
backwards and downwards, passing across the nerve, 
pick up the nerve just as in the high operation, and pull 
it gently upwards and forwards until exposed at the 
Superior anterior edge of the wound, and as there is not 
so much of the sheath exposed in the wound by cutting 
across, it may be necessary to slit it more after pick- 
ing the nerve up. Cut the nerve through as high as 
possible, then pull it downwards and backwards and cut 
off at the bottom edge of the wound, and afterwards treat 
Just as in the higher operation. 
n the Lower operation you require to have the leg out 
of the hobble, ao secured by ropes held by assistants 


and cross hobbles. You feel down the metacarpal nerve 
over the fetlock joint to the place where it divides into 
three branches, then follow the posterior branch down to 
about the middle of the pastern, and cut down on to it 
#Ong its course just as in the higher operation, and per- 
orm in exactly the same way. 


The best and most practical of the three operations is 
the middle one ; the nerve is there easier found, there is 
less tissue around it, and as you cut across the hair, and 
not the same way as it grows, there is less blemish after- 
wards. The lower operation I have found of no use. 

Diseases for which the ope ation is perfor med.—These 
are lameness from navicular arthritis, ringbone, and 
sidebone, where the lameness is not amenable to any 
other treatment. 

For navicular arthritis I have operated with success 
and otherwise. In cases where there is persistent lame- 
nesss, without much alteration in the structures, the foot 
fairly wide at the heel, and the frog not very small, the 
operation may be performed successfully nine times out 
often. But if the foot long and narrower at the bottom 
than coronet and the frog become a mere mark, and both 
fore feet in the same condition, the operation is rarely 
successful. 

For incurable lameness from ringbone and sidebone, 
it is particularly effective, the pain ceases and so the 
lameness disappears, and afterwards the foot grows and 
expands becoming wider and thicker, so removing pres- 
sure from the diseased parts, and the actual cause of 
the lameness, or at least part of it, is so removed. 

In cases of developing ringbone where there is a tardy 
growth of the ring and great pain, owing to the in- 
creased blood supply after neurotomy, the bone grows 
much quicker, and so the pain which caused the lame- 
ness disappears, the mechanical lameness, of course, is 
always there. 

Results.—These are good or bad, there seems to be no 
medium here. I need not mention tke good results 
further than to say that as arule where the operation 
is a success, the animal goes sound for two to four years, 
but in some cases much longer. J remember Mr. Faulkner 
of Manchester, operating on a horse belonging to a Mr. 
Higginbottom, cab proprietor, of Manchester, and of 
Llandudno later, when I was a pupil 15 years ago, and 
until lastsummer this horse worked regularly on the 
Llandudno streets ina landau. I lost sight of him at 
the beginning of last summer and cannot say now what 
has become of him 

The next best result is where your case is neither 
better nor worse ; in this case no harm has been done, 
even if no good ; this is a very rare result, however. 

Another result is complete breaking up of the tendons 
which pass under the navicular joint. This occurs in 
cases where there has been considerable structural altera- 
tion in the foot and navicular joint before the operation. 
This is rather a common result, as the operation is often 

ut off until the animal cannot possibly be worked any 
onger. ‘The first symptom of this breakdown is a soft 
puply swelling in the hollow of the heel, which soon ex. 
tends up the leg, at first the animal goes on its heels a 
little, then more and more ; toe goes up until.ultimately 
no part of the walking surface of the foot comes the 
ground at all. There is no treatment of any avail, and 
the sooner the animal is destroyed the better. A post- 
mortem of a leg of this sort shows the tendons (flexors 
of the foot) to have completely lost their attachment, 
become soft and gelatinous and incapable of an 
resistance, and the wonder is that the horse could wal 
at all. 

Another bad result is where the navicular bone breaks 
after the operation. This occurs in cases where there 
has been old standing disease of the navicular bone, and 
immediately after the operation, the pain having gone, 
the animal uses the part freely, and by extra pressure 
breaks the bone. In this case the toe goes up and fet- 
lock down suddenly ; swelling of the hollow of the heel 
and leg now follows, and you get a similar leg to the 
one in breakdown. Of course there is no treatment. 

Another bad result which does sometimes occur is for 
a tumour to grow on the end of the nerve where it has 
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been cut. This result I have never seen myself, but from 
what I read about it, it is the result of cutting the nerve 
too short, that is, not pulling it up to the top edge of 
the wound before cutting, and then cutting as high as 

ssible. If the nerve is not cut Off as high as possible 
it does not retract out of the wound, but the cut end 
remains in the wound, and may be included in the 
stitches when the wound is sutured up, in this case the 
cut end of the nerve becomes irritated by the healing of 
the wound, the pressure from the stitches or exposure, 
and you have a tumour form on the end of it; the 
treatment is to cut it off, being careful this time to cut 
high enough up. 

if care is taken to clean the wound well, remove 
every particle of blood about two hours after the opera- 
tion, and the lips of the wound brought together then 
when they are discharging a sticky sort of serum, the 
sutures tied tight enough to keep the edges of the wound 
in apposition only, the wound will heal by first inten- 
tion, and will require no care at all. Where the wound 
does well and the operaticn has been a success, the ani- 
mal, if a light horse, is fit for light work in a fortnight 
after the operation ; but heavy horses should have more 
time, five or six weeks at least, as their work necessi- 
tates greater strain on the parts affected, and if put to 
work too soon may bring about breakdown. 

Choice of Subject—Of course, Mr. Chairman and 
entlemen, in practice you choose your subject first, 

ut in this paper I have left it until last, as I think 
it the least important part of the paper, inasmuch as 
you rarely even get the chance of choosing a subject. 
You are requested by aclient to get a horse to work as 
soon as possible that is incurably lame in the foot, and 
your only means of doing so is to unnerve even though 
the foot is narrow and the horse interferes badly. But 
where it is possible to choose a subject it should be a 
horse in good health, with clean legs, no grease or 
gumminess about them, no marks of interfering, 
where there is a good wide foot, wide at the heels, al- 
though in my opinion this is the least important of all, 
for after the operation the foot grows to a surprising 
extent, and where you had a narrow shelly foot before 
operating you will soon have a good wide one. Never 
operateon a horse with pumice feet, and if possible 
never operate on a horse that plats. Of course the sub- 
ject chosen should be lame from an incurable disease of 
the foot. Never operate where there is any chance of 
curing the lameness by any other means, for although 
there are hundreds of horses going sound to-day that 
have been unnerved, which would be unworkably lame 
if not unnerved, it is an operation which should only be 
performed as a last resourse, as the horse is so much 
more liable afterwards to other troubles, such as 
treads, etc. 

Now Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have exhausted 
all the useful knowledge oo on this subject, so I 
shall conclude, and hope we shall have a good discussion 
which will lead to further knowledge. 


The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to Mr. 
FE. Wynn Williams for the able manner in which he 
had discharged his duties as President during the last 

ear, and for taking the chair in the absence of the new 

resident. 

Dinner was partaken of in the hotel. 

T. C. Howatson, Hon. Sec. pro tem. 


Gazzetea Officiale (Rome) notifies the establishment of 
a micrographical and bacteriological laboratory, one sec- 
tion of which deals exclusively with meat and milk 
products, and has a staff consisting of a medical and a 
veterinary superintendent at equal salaries, three assis- 
tants and a curator. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES 


CATTLE-TROUGHS AND DISEASE. 


The question of whether the cattle-troughs of the 
metropolis are a cause of the spread of glanders among 
horses, which, as reported in 7'he Times of September 12, 
has recently been discussed by the London Master 
Carmen’s Association, is a revival of a subject to which 

ublic attention has been periodically called during the 
ast 30 years, the first recorded complaint having been 
made in 1871. If we assume that the fears entertained 
are well founded, the matter should be one of the 
highest importance, considering that there are now in 
London 242 cattle-troughs, at which 500,000 horses drink 
every day. There is one trough in Tooley Street at 
which 4,000 horses drink daily, and there is another in 
the Strand where the total is 2,009 per day. If, there- 
fore, the danger of glanders being spread by cattle- 
troughs be a real one, it is evident that steps should be 
taken at once to check it; but the fact that there is so 
small a number of cases, as compared with the num- 
ber of drinkers, would suggest that the existence or 
the extent of such danger may have been assumed too 
hastily. 

On this point the experience of the Metropolitan 
Drinking Fountain and Cattle Trough Association is 
that during the 42 years it has been in operation there 
has never been any actual proof of a single case of glan- 
ders having been caused by a horse having water at a 
public drinking trough. The whole question, the officials 
assert, is based on “surmise” and.“ opinion.” They 
point to the fact that in 1880, when there were but few 
drinking-troughs in London, there were 60 cases of 
Glanders in Kensington ; whereas now, although there 
are sO many troughs in existence, there has been no 
corresponding increase in the disease, which, were it the 
result of the drinking-troughs, ought by this time to 
have assumed really alarming proportions. Their own 
theory is that glanders either is introduced by imported 
horses or is due to causes quite distinct from the drinking 
of water from public troughs ; and they further recal 
the fact that, although the allegations in respect to the 
water-troughs were investigated by the Royal Commis- 
sion which sat in 1899 to consider the subject of glan- 
ders in horses, no evidence was forthcoming to actually 
prove the truth of the allegations. In these circum- 
stances it is considered that the compulsory closing of 
the water-troughs is altogether uncalled for ; while, even 
admitting—what the Association says has not been es- 
tablished—that a small number of cases of glanders have 
resulted from drinking at the troughs, it would be a 
cruel coer to prevent 500,000 horses from having a 
refreshing drink because of a possible or problematical 
danger to a few of them. 

There is, however, the question whether further pre- 
cautionary measures could be taken, and also whether 
the water could be supplied in some other way than by 
the open trough. On both of these points the Associa- 
tion—while maintaining the position stated above—has 
always been disposed to do all that it can. So far bac 
as 1880, following on a letter received from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, it altered the construction of 
the troughs to allow both of the water running off direct 
into the gully and of the flow of water through the 
trough being increased in rate. The troughs are clean 
out every day by the local authorities throughout Lon- 
don, except in the case of Westminster, Marylebone, 
and Chelsea, where the cleansing is done every other 
day by the Association’s servants. Then the London 
Master Carmen’s Association recommends the substitu- 


‘ tion of water-posts for the present open troughs, eac 
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‘driver carrying a separate pail into which the water can 


be drawn ; but the Association evidently does not know 
what has been done before, and is being done now, in 
this direction. Four or five years ago, in response to 


similar suggestions, a sum of £50 was spent by the 


Association in fitting cattle troughs in St. Pancras with 
a special tap arrangement, so that drivers could draw 


fresh water for their horses ; but not even once in a 


week was advantage taken of it. This was discouraging ; 
but in further deference to public opinion—or public 
prejudice—the Association has now resolved to fix a 
separate tap to all its troughs in the metropolis, at a 
probable total cost of £200. The officials, however, are 
not sanguine as to the result. They began by fixing 
such a tap to the trough in Vauxhall Bridge Road, and 
they stationed a man there one entire day to count how 
many persons availed themselves of the new arrange- 
ment. He counted three inthe day, and one of these 
was a shoeblack who wanted a drink of water for himself. 
Experience shows that while drivers do not object to 
up at atrough, letting their horses drink, and 
then going on, they will not go to all the trouble and 
incur all the delay to the traffic in a busy thoroughfare 
which the separate bucket system involves. What the 
Association 1s now doing is to provide the taps (whether 
they are likely to be used or not) as an addition to, and 
not as a substitute for, the existing open troughs ; but 
it complains, not without some show of reason, that the 
people who are the most ready to find fault, and to 
suggest changes involving what, for the Association con- 


cerned, is a substantial outlay, have hitherto been the 


least ready to send iu any subscriptions.— Zhe Times. 


WATER TROUGHS AND GLANDERS. 
1'0 the Editor of The Times. 


Sir,--The London Master Carmen’s Association had 
a meeting recently at which they passed a resolution 
“that the cattle troughs of the Metropolis are a prolific 
source of contagion,” and offered to subscribe a substan- 
tial sum towards the cost of substituting water-posts 
for the open troughs so that each driver could water his 
horses with a separate pail carried on his vehicle. 

If this opinion of the Carmen’s Association be founded 
upon fact it is obvious that one method of controlling 
glanders has been greatly neglected, and that it will be 
necessary, when real measures to stamp out the disease 
are adopted, that all public water troughs should be 
closed for some months. Probably the Association have 
not quite grasped what this closure would mean. The 
loss of horses in London from glanders may be put at 
about 1,400 a year. Closing the water troughs would 
certainly lead to an increase of fatal cases of “colic” and 
most probably the increase would not be less than 2,000 
cases per annum out of an equine population estimated 
at 600,000. The remedy, then, would be worse than the 

isease, But the Association know quite well the neces- 
sity of water for horses working all day in the streets, 
and they Faas pew to substitute standpipes for open 
troughs. It is even now a common sight to see horses 
drinking at public troughs whilst the driver remains on 

18 seat and pails unused dangle from the hind axle. If 
yn had to get down from their seats, find the pail and 

raw water from a pipe fitted with a tap, not ten per cent. 
of the horses now frequently watered would get a drink 

tween leaving and returning to their stables. The 
public water troughs are a necessity in a place like Lon- 
on with a street area of nearly twenty miles square and 
“er ponds nor brooks available. 

ey be at once acknowledged that the spread of 

ers by water-troughs is possible. It requires that 

4. orse affected with an infective nasal discharge should 

ve some of the matter in the trough, and that a 


healthy horse should shortly afterwards swallow the 
poison with the water. The troughs have a constant 
supply, proper drainage, and are frequently cleansed. 
ow many glandered horses palo of infecting a 
water trough Srink at these places? An exact answer 
cannot be given, but some assistance is afforded by 
the returns of cases seen by the County Council’s inspec- 
tors. Of the 1400 horses destroyed every year as diseased 
not one-half show any nasal discharge—they suffer from 
the form known as farcy, and are harmless at a trough. 
Another large percentage work in omnibuses or cabs. 
The former never use a water trough, and the latter 
mostly use the standpipe provided at nearly every cab 
stand. For the last ten years, if not longer, horseowners 
have drawn the attention of their veterinary surgeon to 
any horse showing the slightest suspicious symptoms, 
and that animal forthwith ceases work in the streets. 
The prosecutions for having glandered horses in the 
streets are very few indeed, and not many infected 
avimals escape notice. The rarity, then, of an infective 
glandered horse approaching a water trough is strong 
evidence against the theory that disease is spread by the 
troughs. But the strongest and most positive evidence 
is obtained when we enquire into the prevalence of glan- 
ders and its first introduction to a stud of horses. If the 
water troughs were “a prolific source of contagion” we 
should find the bulk of the disease amongst the class of 
horse that most frequently uses them and we should 
seldom be able to trace the channel through which glan- 
ders first gained entrance toa stable. The troughs are 
mostly used by the small tradesmen’s horses—by green- 
grocers, small carriers, carters etc. This class is com- 
paratively free from the disease. Some years ago one of 
the metropolitan veterinary inspectors published an 
analysis of the cases occurring over four years in Chelsea 
and Westminster showing that 90 per cent. were found 
in the stables of eight proprietors. In the annual report 
of the Government Veterinary Department for 1892 we 
read—“ An examination of the returns shows that al- 
though a large number of horses are annually attacked 
in London with glanders, the disease is chiefly contined 
to the stables of a few of the large horseowners.” If the 
water troughs were a prolific source of contagion this 
would not be so, because the horses of omnibus and 
tramway companies never approach a public trough. 
Disease is spread not indirectly by water troughs but 
directly by infected horses cohabitating with healthy 
horses. Very rarely it is impossible to trace the origin of 
a fresh outbreak, and in 99 per cent. of cases the intro- 
duction is due to a purchased horse, infected before he 
was sold, but so affected as not to show any signs until 
further development of the disease takes place. This 
latent stage of the disease may continue for months, and 
is the great obstacle to stamping-out glanders. : When the 
legislature gives power to local authorities to detect 
and separate these latent cases, which exist in every in- 
fected stable, only a very few years will pass before glan- 
ders will cease to destroy its thousands of horses. This 
essential reform of the law will also put a stop to the 
very slight possibility of danger now attached to the 


public water troughs. 
Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


“ Veteran” writes referring to the faulty system of the 
Army Veterinary Department as at present exercised, to 
the vacancies in its ranks, and the difficulty found in 
filling them up. He makes the following suggestions to 
remedy this state of things: “The Army Veterinary De- 

artment to have a small subordinate corps and an organ- 
isation of its own, independently of units, to which the 
officers of the Department are now attached; a station 
veterinary hospital to be formed at each station having 
sufficient mounted troops and branch hospitals elsewhere 
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where necessary ; the staff of a station veterinary hospital 
to consist of : one veterinary officer'in charge, one junior 
veterinary officer, one quartermaster-sergeant of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, to be promoted to sergeant-major(a new 
suggested warrant rank, after three years’ service, if quali- 


NEW POST-MORTEM SCISSORS. 


it inl fied) ; one sergeant (to be promoted to quartermaster- 
é sergeant after three years) ; two men for every hundred 
a horses of establishment of corps in the station. The 
ti veterinary officer in charge to be on the staff of the officer 
‘14 or general officer commanding at the station, the senior in 


the district holding a similar position with reference to the 
general officer commanding. The staff of branch hospitals 
to consist of one veterinary officer in charge, one corporal, 
and two men of the Army Veterinary Corps per hundred 
horses as above. The veterinary officer to be on the staff 
of the officer commanding the station, but working 


The above is a diagram of a “ Post-mortem Scissors” 


made for me by Messrs. Arnold and Sons. One of the 
blades has a sharp point in order to make an incision. 
into an intestine or any hollow organ for the introduction 
of the second blade, which has a globular-like end to pre- 


- 
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in matters of departmental administration under the 
veterinary officer in charge of the nearest station 
veterinary hospital within the same district. The cost of 
the corps to be met by a corresponding reduction in the 
establishment of mounted units. The men to be selected 
from soldiers who have served seven or twelve years with 
a mounted corps and are willing to re-engage to complete 
twenty-one years, on the same lines as the Militar 
Mounted Police. Uniform: a plain working dress, wit 
carbine, bandolier, haversack, and water bottle. The 
men to be attached for rations and quarters to the near- 
est mounted corps, for discipline under their own officers. 
Pay of privates to be 2d. a day more than in Cavalry 
(an attraction to steady married soldiers.) If the horses 
in ns exceeded five per one hundred horses, regi- 
mental orderlies to be attached in the proportion of two 
men to five horses. The complete equipment of as many 
field veterinary hospitals as may be thought necessary in 
the general mobilisation scheme, to be maintained at the 
various hospitals, the men of the Army Veterinary Corps 
being duly detailed to their posts in case of mobilisation. 
Farriers and shoeing establishment of units to be main- 
tained and employed as at present, veterinary officers to 
be responsible for their instruction in simple veterinary 
work. In war the whole to accompany their regiment in 
the field. The senior veterinary officer of each district to 
exercise supervision over all veterinary officers of auxil- 
iary forces in the district during the time their units are 
undergoing their annual training or in the event of mobi- 
lisation, as in matters connected with veterinary duties 
in the field und the organisation of field veterinary 
hospitals.”"—7'he Morning Post. 


Bacteriological Institute of the Argentine 
Republic. 


M. Ligniéres, the late and able assistant of Professor 
Nocard at Alfort, was some time ago appointed to the 

st of Director of the New Bacteriological Institute 
ounded in Buenos Ayres, by the Government of the 
Argentine Republic. 

_ During his mission a year or so ago to the Argen- 
tine, which was sanctioned by the French Govern- 
ment, he did an immense amount of valuable work and 
ended in discovering that the deadly diseases known in 
La Plata under the names of Lombriz (signifying worm) 
of sheep, Diarrhea of calves, and Entéqué of adult 
cattle proceeded from the same cause—a cocco-baciilus 
which he isolated and cultivated, belonging to the genus 
Pasteurella. He also found that the 7'risteza of Argen- 
tine oxen is due to the same piroplasm as that of Texas 
fever, and succeeded in obtaining a vaccine for it. 

In France his researches on Influenza, Contagious 
Pneumonia, and Gastro-enteritis of the Horse, and on 
Distemper of the dog, all of which he includes in the 

roup of the Pasteurelloses, have been great and have 

n frequently alluded to in this journal 


vent it damaging the opposite portion of the bowel when. 
this organ is required to be opened up. This instru- 
ment effects a great saving of time in making post-mor- 
tem in cases of suspected swine fever. Post-mortem on 
small animals may be carried out entirely by its aid. 

D. Puen, F.R.C.V.S. 
_ Sevenoaks. 


Herron-BessELL. On the 17th September at the 
church of St. John, Horsleydown, by the Rev. A. S. 
Hewlett, Gavin Alston Herron, M.R.C.V.S., third son of 
Adam Herron, of Stirling, to Mabel, third daughter of 
William Charles Bessel, “ King of Prussia,” Tooley St, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE KING’S “HORSE DENTIST BY 
APPOINTMENT.” 
ir, 


Your pertinent remarks on the above—no matter how 
apathetic we are in general to the many indignities- 
showered upon our a surely be apprecia- 
ted by us all. Truly it may be said to be the nastiest 
dig in the ribs of our professional status we have had for 
years, or rather the climax of a series. If the Royal Col- 
lege of Veterinary Surgeons prohibiting the poor strug- 
gling practitioner from advertising (breach of professional 
conduct!!) and the numerous veterinary societies 
throughout the kingdom who duly honour and _patrioti- 
cally drink the toast of “The King,” and their several 
meetings’ dinners can digest and let pass without pro- 
test such a snub, then the veterinary profession in the 
eyes of the public—at least the thoroughbred breeding 
and horse-racing portion of it—has indeed sunk low. 

__We believe His Majesty to be a broad-minded and 
liberal patron of most arts and sciences, and hence cannot 
possibly conceive that this appointment has been made 
either with his knowledge or consent. The necessity foc 
the creation of such a position it is not our province to 
question, but if created surely there must be some com- 
petent veterinary surgeon who is qualified to fill it. How 
about Messrs. Leach or Barrow of Newmarket ; Simpson 
of Windsor; Williams of London; or the venerable} 
Bower of Rudham, men of standing and mark, all o 
whom we understand have had the honour at some time 
or other of treating His Majesty’s horses. When did 
these gentlemen forget all about horse’s teeth. Possibly 
they may not in the rush of their busy professional lives 
have given that attention to the subject that others have, 
but they have at least scientific qualification and gentle- 
manly position. Presuming, however, that prominent 
gentlemen as these named were not considered competent 
by the high authorities vested with the bestowing of 
such an appointment, then there are yet men both at our 
principal racing centres and in large cities of equal quali- 
fication who have made equine dentistry a special study 
—anatomically, physiologically, and pathologically— 
fully capable of practically applying the same either to 
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‘His Majesty’s racehorses in training, Florizel II., and the 
brood mares at the stud, er our Most Gracious Queen’s 
pet donkey. 

Now about this man, J. M. Marsh, who has received 
the Royal Warrant as “ horse-dentist.” What on earth 
are his qualifications for any branch of the veterinary 
science at all? We understand he has been in turn a 
steeplechase jockey, whilom small trainer in France, is 
occasional starter at a few of the lesser race meetings, 
residing at Chantilly, France, and being for all we know 
a naturalised Frenchman. What College did he graduate 
from, what Professor ever lectured to him on equine den- 
tistry, or did he rather gain his pretentions and informa- 
tion in the same way as tbe country blacksmith who 
“rasps the grinders ” of his neighbours’ cart horses. We 
do not venture to suppose that Marsh ever looked at a 
section of tooth under a microscope, and would be sur- 

rised to know of his capability of explaining to the 

oyal Preseace whether a dental structure originates 
from bone, skin, or mucous membrane, leaving alone 
“alveolar abscesses” or the pathology of “ progressive 
caries.” But this Marsh on the other hand has a brother 
who trained for His Majesty when Prince of Wales two 
Derby winners, and is handling some f2w horses for him 
now. Does this answer the question you ask Mr. 
Editor ? 

In the United States we understand quacks of the 
Marsh type were very numerous, but during the past few 
years it is quite a few States only where such are allowed 
to follow their calling, and any attempt or pretence to 
practice elsewhere is sternly and heavily punished by 
law. That’s the difference between the Old Country— 
where pretentious men are all permitted to flourish, and 
the New Country where they are not. 

But what, gentlemen of the profession, are we going to 
do about this appointment, and what can we do. Toler- 
ate the slight to us at large, pocket the insult and degra- 
dation, and let us go on sinking lower and lower in public 
estimation till we once more descend to the level of the 
former familiar country farrier. Have we not now a 
George Fleming among us to take the matter up, like 
he would have done in his hey-day. We don’t suppose 
His Majesty the King knows a thing about the appoint- 
ment of his “ horse dentist,” but unfortunately the public 
do, and comments have been passed and sympathy ex- 
pressed to more than one active practitioner. Thus the 
matter remains at present ; in the eyes of the great race- 
horse owners, breeders, and others interested in equines, 
and practically of all the world, in spite of more than a 
century and a quarter of progression and study, research 
and growth, there is not in this year of 1901 one single 
member of the veterinary profession considered capable of 

filling the post of “ Horse Dentist” by Appointment to 
His Majesty the King. ih 


PRACTICE IN U.S.A. 
ir, 

“Tyro” in your issue of the 31st ult., requests infor- 
re anent the practice of veterinary surgeons in the 
in I have herewith enclosed you a copy of “an 

ct to regulate the practice of veterinary medicine and 
of _1n one of the States and refer him to Section 10 
: the said Act. Herein it is required that an examina- 
re must be passed before the Board of Examiners 

oe the State Veterinary Medical Board, by every 

“1 uate of any recognised school or college, and this ap- 
Dies to the R.C.V.S. or any other college. Having been 
— of a Board for four years I can say that any 

‘on uate of any school who fails to pass the examina- 

? 18 not entitled to registration. 

1th reference to modus operandi, any one who 
and becomes a registered practitioner in one 


State may be called upon to undergo the ordeal again 
under the State’s law, but any practitioner registered in 
a State selects his own location for practising, he would 
be foolish to start in opposition to an established native 
practitioner, yet when a foreign practitioner starts in 
practice in a quiet, unassuming way he will find the 
native practitioner friendly and kindly disposed. It 
must be fully understood that the teaching schools of 
America have turned out some very good men of late 
=? the competition from a professional standpoint 
Is good. 

Habits of strictly business character, industry, and 
sobriety will be noted and help a young man onward. 
Smoking and drinking help a young man downward. 
There are rural opening for young practitioners who can 
doctor and operate well, but these openings get filled now- 
a-days, so have to be caught up at once. Veterinary 
medical societies abound and itis well to join the one in 
the State you select. 

In closing I might remark that the Agricultural 
Department at Washington has done much for the pro- 
fession all over the States by appointing bright men as 
veterinary inspectors, and being guided by their advice 
in the extirpation of contagious diseases. Having had 
some 12 years experience as a Chief State Inspector, I 
know something about the matter. 

In your issue of August 31st “ Hanbury on Glanders,” 
I am fully in accord with you on the value of mallein, 
having used it on quite a number of suspects when on 
State duty. I suppose your Board will some day allow 
the veterinarians to do their own work and duty and 
take the responsibility ’—Respectfully yours, 

An xx 

US.A. 


LEECH IN UDDER OF COW. 


Sir, 

On April 20th, 1901, I called at M‘Muity’s, Tytherton, 
in the afternoon, as I opened a cowshed door I heard a 
boy remark “’e seemed about six inches long as he came 
out.” The lad called my attention to a little black object 
on the flooring, which 1 found to be aleech. I asked the 
boy where it came from and he said he had just “ milked 
it out” of the cow he was then milking. 

T found the udder and teats practically normal—and 
was told the cow always yielded well to the bucket and 
had never had anything wrong with her udder. I took 
the leech home, it being alive and moving vigorously, 
and placed it in cold water when the movements ceased, 
but upon placing it into milk it commenced to move 
again and attached itself to the side of the vessel. I sent 
it to Prof. M’Fadyean, who replied that he considered it 
a most extraordinary occurrence and quite unique, and 
that he should add “it” to the museum.—Faithfully 


G. H. M.R.C.V.S. 


A COURSE OF GRASS FEEDING !AS A TEST 
FOR GLANDERS. 
Sir, 
I notice your remarks at the bottom of this article. 
With the present state of the law a veterinary inspector 
cannot certify to an animal being affected with glanders 
or farcy unless it shows external symptoms of either 
disease nor can you compel the owner to slaughter it 
until a reaction to mallein is legally recognised as diag- 
nostic. We must make use of the powers that be, and 
experience has proved to me that a course of grass feed- 
ing is, next to mallein, the best test that we have.— 


Yours truly, Geo. Upton 
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Communications. Booxs, AND Papers RECEIVED.—Messrs. Natrona Vet. AssocraTion. 
J.McKenny, G.H. Williams, T. Wolsey, H.J. Dawes, | Pres: Prof. J. F. M’Fadyean, ™.n.c.v.s., R.V. Coll. Londom 
H.Taylor, D. Spilman, W.T. Wilson, E. White Wallis, | Sec; Mr. William Hunting, F.R.c.v.s. 
G. Upton, H.G. Simpson. Col. J.A. Nunn. Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.8.c.v.s., Whitechapel, London. 
/ 7 The Advertiser (Marylebone), The Yorkshire Post, The 
Newcastle Weekly Chronicle, The Lurgan Times. Sept. 21, National & Morvan 
EFENCE Society. 
Messrs, R. Moore, Henry eynolds, +.B. Pres: Mr. Geo. Morgan, F.B.c.v.s., 95 Stanhope-st. Liverpool 
C.Cunningham, G. Mayall. ‘“ A.A.” An Ex-V.I. ie. 
The Weekly Live Stock Report (Chicago), Shefield Daily | 77608 (BU 
Telegraph. Sept. 28. Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.R.c.v.s. 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester’ 
Original articles and reports should be written on one New Soura Wates V.M.A. 
eo hy side only of the paper and authenticated by the names and | Pres: Mr. John Stewart, H. AND A.s. 
Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, 8.W, Nortu or Enauanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G, R. Dudgeon, m.n.c.v.s., Sunderland 
if Hon. Sec: Mr. H. Elphick, m.r.c.v.s. 
Hts i | Veterinary Societies—Addresses. Meetings, Third Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 
list . Norta or Scorranp V.M.S. 
1} ot ‘4 Alterations for this list must be duly notified by the Secretaries Pres: Mr. J. McLauchlan Young, F.R.c.v.s., Univ. Aberdeen: 
Bompay V.M.A. Sec. Treas: Mr. Clement Baxter, m.R.c.v.s., Elgin 
Pres Major Jas. Mills, m.R.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Vety.-Lieut. F.S. H. Baldrey, m.n.c,v.s. a.v.p. NortH Wares Y.M.A. 
N. D. Dhakmarvala, Esq., G.B.v.c. | Pres: W. Wynne Williams, m.n.c.v.s., Dolgelly 
S. N. R Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. Aton. Sec. O, Trevor Williams, m.R.c.v.s., Llangefni 


Hon. Sec. & Treas: V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.8.v.c, 


Ontario V.A. 
Borper Counties V.M.S. Pres: Mr. G. L, Robson. 
y Pres: Mr. W.C. Croudace, m.n.c.v.s., Haltwhistle Sec: C. H. Sweetapple, Toronto. 
He aly Hon. Sec. & Treas: Mr. H. Thompson, m.n.c.v.s., Aspatria 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October Royan Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. G. E. King, m.n.c.v.s., Abingdon 
Hon. Sec: Mr. E. P. Owen, m.2.c.v.s., 98 High-st. Thame: 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah 
Centra, V.M.S. Royau Scortiso V.S, 
eo Pres. Mr. Sydney H. Slocock, r.n.c.v.s., Hounslow Pres: Mr. Reid, u.n.c.v.s., Auchtermuchty. 
tee i Hon. Sec: Mr E. Lionel Stroud, .x.c.v.s., Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, m.n.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 
Bad} 29 Sprirg-st., Hyde Park, W. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, August | pres: Prof 
ba ‘ and September, 10 Red Lion Square. Holborn, at 7 p.m. Hon. Sec: Mr. F. E. Mason, ».x.0.v.s., K. V. Coll. 
phe Centrat V,A. or TRELAND. Assist. H.S. Mr. W. H. Chase, R.V.C., Camden Town, N.W. 
Pres. Mr. W. A. Byrne, M.R.c.v.s., Roscommon ‘ | 
Hon. Sec: Mr J. J. Vahey, m.r.c.v.s., Balliurobe Scorrish Merrorouitan V.M.S. 
i id Treas; Mr. J. F. Healey. m.n.c.v.s., Midleton Pres: Mr. John Storie, m.n.c.v.s., East Linton 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Jchn Aitken, Junr., m.R.c.v.s., Dalkeith 
Sper Pres: Mr. Sidney Smith, u.n.c.v.s., High-st Lowes 
» High-st, Lowestoft Sovurn Duruam anp Nortu V.M.A. 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. F. B. O. Taylor, Mr. M.R.C.V.8., Sedgefield, Ferryhill’ j 
on. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, F.R.c.v.s., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, Second July Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June, Sept. and Dec. 
Pres. Principal McCall. SourHern Counties V.M.S. 
AT iad Hon. Sec. Mr. John P. Small. Pres: Mr. C. F, Hulford, u.n.c.v.s, Haslemere, Surrey ( 
Ver. Mep. Assn. or IRELAND. Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, m.r.c.v.s., Lymington, Hants t 
Pati Pres: Mr. M. Hedley, ¥.n.c.v.s. Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 8 
Hon. See. Mr.J.M Office, Dublin Castle anp Monmovutusuire V.M.A. 
res: Mr. K. Sayer, m.n.c.v.s., Newport, Mon. 
, Sheffield eetings First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 
thei Grosvenor Street, Oxford St WeEstTERN C V.M.A. 8 
This ord Street., Manch ounties V.M. 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in April, June, Sept., Pres: R.E.L. Penhale, u.z.c.v.s., Torrington d 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Ascott, u.n.c.v.s., Bideford 
Pres. Mr. R. W, Clarke, m.n.c.v.s., "Wragby Treas: Mr. P. G. Bond, u.x.c.v.s., Plymouth 
— Pe Hon.Sec: Mr. T. Turner, m.x.c.v.s., Sleaford Meetings, Third Thursday, March, July and ane 
Treas: Mr. E. C. Russell, u.n.c.v.s., Grantham Wes 
T oF Scorzanp V.M.A. 
iow Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October Pres: Dr. James McIntosh McCall, Vety, Coll. Glasgow . 
Miptanp Covnrizs V.M.A. Hon. Sec: & Treas: Mr. J. Bishop, M.R.¢.v.8., B 
Pres: Mr. John Blakeway, r.x.c.v.s., Birmingham 754 Garscube Road, Glasgow 
i} Hon. Sec: Mr. . J. Dawes, ¥.R.c.v.s., Yo V.M.A pe 
amden House, High St., i 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Mr. Frank Somers, Wade Lane. A 
Friday alternately in Feb., May, Au d No on. Sec; Mr. A. McCarmick, w.n.c.v.s., Kirkstall-rd, 
nn. | , » Aug. and Novy. Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, und October. 


